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IT’S A BREEZY, SUNNY DAY IN MANHATTAN, AND FOUR BROTHERS—JOHNNY, JOEY, MARKY, AND C.J.—ARE 
going for a drive. Each sits in a separate row of a Ford Econoline: Johnny in the front, squinting 
under a gray-flecked bowl cut. Marky behind him, in a black shag and shades. Joey next, serene 
in black tresses and burgundy specs. C.J. last, long chestnut hair covering most of his face. 

As the van turns off 9th Street and down Broadway, it passes a group of youngsters in dyed 
hair and pierced appendages, who look over. The passengers—Johnny in his KILL A COMMIE FOR 
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CBGB, circa 1977: 
Dee Dee (right) left 
the band in the late 
eighties. 


MOMMY T-shirt, Marky placidly chewing dried bananas—must 
look something like a retired motorcycle gang, something like a 
school bus for the developmentally challenged. What they are is 
not so far from either. They are, in fact, the Ramones. 


As we cross Houston Street, the Monkees’ “Last Train to 
Clarksville” comes on the radio. “We put it on oldies,” says John- 
ny. “You get more good songs per hour.” Mickey Dolenz’s plain- 
tive entreaty accompanies our trip down the island, en route to 
what Johnny estimates will be the Ramones’ 2,130th show. It will 
also be, the band has reported, among the very last of its career. 
The godfathers of punk rock are finally calling it quits. 

His legs stretching the length of the van’s seat, singer Joey, 44, 
ponders the ironies of the pop life. “It’s cool that things have come 
back to the so-called punk thing,” he says in thick Queens-ese. 
“It’s great that younga kids are into, like, Green Day and the Off- 
spring, because it—” 

“Hey, Richard,” Johnny yells to the relief driver, two rows be- 
hind Joey. “Ya watcha game last night?” 

“because, like, it reawakens an interest in the good stuff,” 
Joey continues. “Ya know, like the New Yawk Dolls, the Sex Pis- 
tols—” 

“Great game,” shouts Johnny. “See what a difference Darryl 
made? Twelve thousand people over the normal Monday-night 
crowd.” 

“and the Ramones,” Joey continues, a bit quieter. “I mean, 
when we started out, it was us and it was REO Speedwagon, 
Boston, Journey, Foreignah, Toto, Kansas, Styx, C. W. McCall, 
“Disco Duck,” Donna Summahs. Now everyone sounds like the 
Ramones. There’s a lotta life to us still, but at the same time, we 
wanna kinda . .. move on with our lives.” 

“They struck Darryl out on three pitches,” Johnny yells, four 
feet from Joey’s face. “And Mussina gets three unearned runs.” 

“Tears of a Clown” plays as we climb the FDR on-ramp. 


IT IS INDEED THE END OF THE CENTURY. AFTER 22 YEARS, THE RA- 
mones, a perpetually touring circus of mosh pits, leather jack- 
ets, scowls, and three-chord anthems—the Grateful Dead of 
punk—are packing it in. Their final record is called Adios 
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Amigos. This is the last mile of their road to ruin. 

It’s a little hard to believe. Two decades of almost pathological 
consistency has lent the band an aura of timelessness; to fans, the 
Ramones seem about as likely to fold as the Sanitation Depart- 
ment. Today, their strange shadow looms over America’s entire 
rock, and even cultural, landscape. In many ways, they’re our true 
answer to the Beatles, replacing British craftsmanship with the 
American knack for low-cost, high-yield mass production. They 
have aged into the role of rock’s Ray Kroc, serving millions with 
reliable, assembly-line songs about dysfunction and a dis- 
tinctly dystopian New York More than any other band, they made 
alienation fun. 

The band’s genesis is as random as it is momentous. Four mis- 
creants from Queens’s Forest Hills High School form a band. They 
play originals because covers are too hard. In 1974, they appear at 
CBGB, strumming their thunderous, minimalist anthems to howls 
of laughter, shouts of joy, looks of deep concern. They cut a four- 
teen-song, 30-minute album of bubblegum “hits” for $6,400—in- 
spiring a generation of misanthropic Brits to don safety pins and 
not learn how to play guitar. They begin punk rock. 

Hegel said that all revolutions produce a Great Man, an indi- 
vidual who acts, perhaps unwillingly, as a vessel for History. No 
one Ramone is such a man, but together they come close. The Ra- 
mones are either the conceptual geniuses or the idiots savants 
who saved rock and roll. 


OHNNY, 44, FROWNS OVER A LIST OF MOVIE TITLES HE’S 
got propped on the dashboard: Revenge of the Crea- 
ture. It Came From Outer Space—it’s an inventory of 
film posters. Johnny is a prodigious collector. “I got 
most of the sci-fi from the fifties,” he reports. “Then I 
started working on the forties stuff.” Baseball photos, 
however, are Johnny’s real triumph. “I’ve been work- 
ing on that collection for fourteen years. It’s the 
biggest one in the country.” 
He does not collect records (“I’m not really that inter- 
ested in music”), but he has started purchasing Elvis memorabil- 
ia. He did visit Graceland, but he didn’t enter. “I didn’t really care 
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about going in. I only care about the products.” 

Despite his encyclopedic knowledge of B-movies, Johnny al- 
most never sees anything current. I recommend Crumb, figuring 
he might enjoy the tale of the cartoonist’s freakish family, a fa- 
vorite leitmotiv in the Ramones’ oeuvre. 

I mention the brother who cleans his system out by eating and 
passing a long rag. 

“Really?” Marky, 39, asks from the back seat, perking up. 
“Wow. That’s weird.” 

“Ya like that, Mark?” John asks. 

“Well, I mean, I give myself enemas in the bathtub, but I never 
go that far. Wow . . . That’s outrageous. 

“Hey, didja see Babe?” asks Marky, changing the subject. “The 
duck’s really good in it.” 


r | HE RAMONES ARE A ONE-JOKE BAND GONE STALE,” 
reads a review in the New York Times. “In today’s 
post-punk scene, the Ramones’ music not only 
seems anachronistic but unnecessary.” The re- 
view is from 1981, testament 
to the Ramones’ curiously 
durable apotheosis of retard 
rock. It also asks the ques- 
tion—to this date unan- 
swered—just how much the 
members themselves get the joke. 

The priceless song “We’re a Happy Family” 
suggests what CBGB regulars saw each time 
the band members stopped the set to fight each 
other: Rather than Ramone, the band might 
well have chosen the surname Bunker. Johnny 
would be the cantankerous patriarch, Archie; 
Joey, the cowed but openhearted Edith; original 
bassist Dee Dee, the glamorous but troubled 
Gloria. And Marky, who replaced founding 
drummer Tommy in 1978, would be, well, 
Meathead. They were a working-class family, 
struggling against changing times and, often, a 
deeply felt mutual dislike. 

Or they were clueless street punks. Or self- 
taught art-school provocateurs. Whatever their 
degree of complicity, the Ramones’ comedic in- 
fluence cannot be overestimated. Their dead- 
pan embrace of girl-group shtick, Cold War 
shoot-’em-ups, and juvenile delinquency set the 
stage for everything from Nirvana to Wayne’s 
World to Beavis. This may seem to some a 
questionable cultural achievement. But it was, 
and is, the sad, funny truth. 

And truth, according to the Ramones, is 
timeless. “I don’t see a point in changing just 
for the sake of change,” says Johnny. The 
group’s only modifications have been in slight- 
ly varied tactics to court pop radio—hiring Phil 
Spector to produce a record in 1979, for in- 
stance—or changes forced upon them by circumstance. 

The most potentially lethal one came eight years ago when Dee 
Dee, “the cute one” and arguably chief architect of the band’s 
sound and ethos, suddenly quit to pursue, of all things, a rap ca- 
reer. It was then that the Ramones proved they weren’t just a 
bunch of glue-sniffing wastrels who had become a band by acci- 
dent. The Ramones were now possessed of a highly efficient pop 
factory: minimum overhead, low production costs, able to give the 
people what they want at an unbeatable average of 36 songs per 
hour. So they did what any corporation would do. They inter- 
viewed replacements. 

The auditions weren’t easy. “One guy didn’t know any of the 
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The Ramones’ first record changed rock 
forever; but it didn’t even go gold. 


songs,” Johnny recalls. “But he said, ‘Let’s just jam.’ Jam? I knew 
he was wrong immediately.” 

“Remember the Oriental guy?” he asks Marky. “He was one a 
the betta ones. But he was Oriental. . . . 

“He did have bangs, though.” 

In the end, they took the first guy who auditioned: C.J. (Christo- 
pher Joseph Ward), a lifelong Ramones fan who had gone AWOL 
from the Marines (and shortly thereafter to jail). “I knew he was 
right immediately,” says Johnny. “Even before we started playing.” 


“HEY, MAWK, YA GONNA GET A FISH FILLET?” 

The Ramones ponder the menu at a New Jersey Burger King. 

“Yeah,” says Marky. “I’m getting more opposed to eating 
animals.” 

“T had a steak yesterday,” Johnny counters. “It was great. Tast- 
ed great, felt great.” 

“I mean, I like all kinds of food,” says Marky. “And if I see a 
porterhouse steak on a plate in front of me, I’ll definitely want 
some.” 

“Yeah, he will if he sees it on a plate in front 
of you, too.” 

Joey sits away from the others, alone at a 
table for two. Soon, though, someone recog- 
nizes him. 

“Hey, you know who that is?” a woman asks 
her 11-year-old. 

” “Omigawd!” the kid whispers, sensing 
celebrity. “It’s Howard Stern!” 
At another end of the tiled floor, three late- 
teens sit at a table, two acne-ridden guys and a 
pale, porcine girl. “You like those guys, the Ra- 
mones?” a guy asks. “Nah,” says the girl, in blue 
eyeliner and a McDonald’s uniform. “I only lis- 
ten to ghetto music.” 


HILE THE RAMONES’ PROGE- 
ny bask in platinum sales 
and launch high-profile 
campaigns against Ticket- 
master, the Ramones 
themselves tour out of fi- 
nancial necessity. In one 
year, neo-punks Green 
Day sold more records 
than the Ramones have in 
their entire career. In a year of million-dollar 
megatours, the Ramones were not signed to a 
single one, though there were offers. One was a 
slot opening for Soul Asylum, whose leader, 
Dave Pirner, reportedly demurred out of re- 
spect. “He said he couldn’t ask us to go on be- 
fore them because it’s degrading,” says Joey. “I 
said, “You could’ve asked us.’ ” 

Johnny, though, is unfazed. Holding court 
from a thronelike chair in tonight’s dressing 
room—a small, harshly lit back room made festive with fruit, 
Snapples, and Almond Joys—he has his eyes on the horizon. 
“Once it’s over, it’s over,” he says. “I’m stopping sometime around 
February, give or take a month.” 

So, I ask, you’re finally going to hang up your leather jacket? 

“Probably sell it,” says Johnny. 

The four jackets travel show-to-show in a gray upright foot- 
locker—not unlike the sequined jumpsuit of the late-period 
Elvis—the front stenciled with the Ramones’ version of the great 
seal of the United States. I ask Johnny how long he’s been wearing 
motorcycle jackets, who came up with the look. 

“Me. I’ve had mine since at least 1967.” 
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“Yeah?” Marky challenges. “Well, I wore mine in high school.” 

“You probably saw me walking down the block with it.” 

“No, I wore it in high school, in Brooklyn.” 

“Yeah, and the leather chaps, right? With the ass stickin’ out. 
Yeah, we know about Brooklyn.” 

“Queens is a nothing borough,” says Marky, unconcernedly 
teasing his hair in the mirror. “Brooklyn has a lot more history.” 


OEY SITS AT THE OTHER END OF THE LITTLE ROOM SIP- 
ping chamomile tea before beginning his ritual of 
preparation. “I got this warm-up exercise I do now,” 
he says. “It’s really cool. It really gets ya into yourself, 
ya know? It’s like a. . . state.” This is part of the new 
Joey, a clean-and-sober artiste who meditates and sees 
a vocal coach. “I got turned on to him by Sebastian 
Bach, from Skid Row,” he says of his voice guru. “I 
was seeing this other vocal coach, who was into sev- 
enteenth-century chamber music, but I just couldn’t 
relate to her. This guy’s great.” 

Shrouds of myth encircle Joey—that he’s a closet albino, a hy- 
droencephalite, part amphibian. At roughly ten feet tall and 
fj about 100 pounds, the young Joey Ramone (né Jeff Hyman) 
gave the world a new 
rock-singer prototype: 
entwined around the 
microphone stand, hair 
in face, crooning songs 
of angst, pinheads, and 
heartbreak—supposed- 
ly representing Every- 
man, but resembling 
absolutely no other hu- 
man at all. “I grew up 
in Forest Hills, but I 
nevah related to the 
place,” he says. “I was 
always kinda like an 
outcast, a lonah.” 

Even though rock- 
stardom has granted 
him membership among 
the beautiful people, 

Joey remains a humble 

and gentle soul. He 

campaigns against cen- 

sorship, writes columns 

for the new online mu- 

sic magazine Addicted to Noise. He occupies a pleasant one-bed- 
room in a surprisingly sterile carpeted co-op building near Astor 
Place. It still seems to surprise him when he’s recognized on the 
street. 

“I saw that guy from the Lemonheads recently, that guy Evan,” 
he says. “He seemed real pleasant. Then he told me he just moved 
to the Village. I told him about this great Japanese restaurant, 
Hasaki, on Stuyvesant Place. I’m kind of a regular there. They 
don’t take reservations, but they told me I can make ’em. A-ha- 
ha-ha.” His eyes bug out slightly behind his glasses as he laughs. 

Then he lopes out of the dressing room, searching for a quiet 
place to begin his mantra. 

There are ten minutes to showtime. Johnny changes into a T- 
shirt with Santa Claus wielding a decapitated head. Marky re- 
lieves himself in a cup by the wall—semipublic urination ap- 
parently a group tradition. Then the trio forms a semicircle, 
and with a practice drum set and unplugged guitars, runs 
through some songs. 

Joey re-enters the room. Eyes front. Jackets on. They head 
downstairs to the outdoor stage. 
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HE SHOW—UNDER A FULL MOON IN ALLENTOWN—IS 
characteristically ferocious, unrelenting, executed 
with military precision. The Ramones’ lack of Pearl 
Jam-size popularity actually works to the fans’ ad- 
vantage, offering arena-level decibels in a club set- 
ting. Kids fling themselves about with summer- 
camp glee in what Kelly, a 16-year-old girl with a 
nose ring and Doc Martens, assured me is the best 
mosh pit going. Having made it to a Budweiser com- 
mercial, the “Hey, ho/Let’s go” chorus of “Blitzkrieg 
Bop” definitely plays in Peoria. Kids pump their fists as Joey hoists 
the mike stand, raising his arm in a quasi-fascist salute. 


LATER, IN THE VAN, THE RAMONES HAVE REVERTED TO ORDINARY JOES 
from Queens. Johnny rides shotgun, as always. And as always, 
Marky sits behind him and in front of Joey. “There’s always, like, 
a buffa between ’em,” Marky confides. 

For a while, talk is of the old neighborhood. I ask if Johnny ever 
got involved in politics back then—if, say, he protested the Viet- 
nam War. “Nah,” he says. “I was a construction worker. I was up 
there on the scaffolding when they were throwing the sacks of 
Sakrete onto the protesters. I woulda, too, but I couldn’t lift em.” 

Then they’re on to the 
glory days, when the Ra- 
mones played London on 
July 4, 1976—1the Bicen- 
tennial—with future 
members of the Clash, 
the Sex Pistols, and other 
bands of a High Punk 
pedigree in the audience, 
Johnny Rotten and Sid 
Vicious among them. 

“Yeah, I knew Sid,” 
Johnny remembers. “He 
was real nice.” 

“I toured with the 
Clash for seven weeks 
in the Voidoids,” says 
Marky. “And the only 
thing Joe Strummer had 
in his cassette player 
was the third Ramones 
album and a Bob Mar- 
ley album. They’d ask 
me questions about the 
Ramones. “They’d go, 

‘What’s Dee Dee like?’ “What’s Johnny like?’ ” 

The last is a question that still commands—and maybe always 
will—a sort of conspiracy-level speculation. As the sun sets on the 
family, it is Johnny (né John Cummings) who will remain the 
biggest mystery. 

“People recognize me every couple of blocks,” says Johnny. 
“They just say hello. Or the police’ll yell, like, ‘Hey, ho’ over the 
loudspeakers. That, or they’ll go, ‘Hi, howya doin’?’ But I never 
know why. I never know whether they know me or they’re just be- 
ing friendly.” 

As we switch from Route 22 to Interstate 78, Manhattan’s lights 
loom on the horizon. It’s somehow perfect that the guitarist for 
New York’s greatest band hates the city that formed him. I ask him 
what he hates most. 

“Probably everything,” he says, looking toward the skyline. 
“The urine, the bums in the street. No American cabdrivers. 
Every block, you pass somebody who’s nuts—people talking 
to themselves. 

“Midtown’s too crowded. East Village is too busy. All the punks 
ask me for change.” fe 
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